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EDITORIAL 


HE Annual Conference of the Library Association in Liverpool has aroused a 

great deal of interest. The presidential address delivered by Mr. Arundell 

Esdaile was noticed in the “Times Literary Supplement” and quoted with consider- 
able approval. 


Liverpool itself seems to have done its best to make the delegates welcome. 
The University on the 18th June granted the President, Mr. Esdaile, the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Letters, a tribute not only to his profession and the position 
which he now occupies, but to the great and scholarly influence which he exerts 


through many departments of life not only in Great Britain, but as far afield as 
New Zealand. 


Almost simultaneously with this Conference come the reports of the Conference 
of the American Library Association. To all our members we commend a perusal 
of the literature consequent on both gatherings. It is stimulating and encouraging, 


and many of the problems which are being worked out in Great Britain and in the 
United States are akin to our own. 


BRANCH NOTES. 


AUCKLAND. 


In order to encourage younger members of 
the Library staffs, a junior forum session was 
introduced at the June meeting of the Branch, 
under the leadership of Miss S. Palmer. The 
session lasted for 30 minutes and the speaker 
was Miss K. Buchanan who took as her subject 
“The staff desk in the Lending Department.” 
Her paper, although brief, was well thought 
out and created a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion, younger members being encouraged to 
take part in the debate, the senior members 
mainly remaining listeners. The innovation 
proved such a success that it is proposed to 
continue along similar lines at each meeting. 


The principal speaker for the evening was 
Mr. J. Barr, Chief Librarian, who took as his 
subject “Book Production.” As the whole of 
the process, from manuscript to the final book, 
was illustrated by actual specimens, the address 
was specially interesting. Mr. Barr had gone to 
considerable trouble to arrange practically 
every detail in connection with the production 
of a book and explained the process from start 
to finish very lucidly. As the meeting was held 
in the room housing the Grey-Shaw Collection, 
it was possible to compare the old with the new 
type of book production. 


CANTERBURY. 


Bad weather and apathy reduced the attend- 
ance at the Branch’s meeting on 24th July at 
the Canterbury Public Library to eight mem- 
bers. No one from any of the independent 
suburban libraries was present, although the 
discussion had been planned especially for 
them. The topic was “Suburban and branch 
libraries.” Miss G. L. Jeffreys opened by a des- 
cription of work in various metropolitan branch 
libraries where she had served for brief periods 
under the arrangements made by the University 
of London School of Librarianship for students 
to do practical work. She pointed out in par- 
ticular the relationship of branches and central 
libraries, and the mutual benefits of a unified 
system. Mr. E. J. Bell later gave a description 
of what was done in the case of Churchtown 
—‘‘a town very similar in size and conditions to 
Christchurch” —when the City Council, having 
taken over the Public Library, formerly inde- 
pendently controlled, decided to make it free 
for borrowers, and gradually to join with it in 
one system several small suburban libraries 
supported by the Council. 

The difficulties in Churchtown were outlined, 
and it was shown that it was possible to arrange 
a gradual transition, retaining the advantages 
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of the existing independent arrangement, and 
providing many itional benefits all round. 
There was a lively discussion, spoiled only by 
the lack of representatives of the libraries most 
concerned. 

The next meeting is to be held on Monday, 
28th August, and will consist of questions and 
answers on practical problems of library work. 


OTAGO. 


The Branch meeting was postponed indefin- 
itely owing to adverse weather conditions. 
Judging from the accounts which we have re- 
ceived of a snowed-up city, no discredit can 
attach to Dunedin members on this account. 
The Otago Branch is among the most active of 
affiliated organizations. 


WELLINGTON. 


On Monday, 24th July, the Wellington 
Branch of the New Zealand Library Associ- 
ation was addressed by Mr. W. W. Stirling, 
B.Sc. (Glas.), on the Hrd of “Microphoto- 
graphy in Libraries.” 

Mr. Stirling opened his address by drawing 
attention to the large amount of material avail- 
able on the subject in the Wellington Public 
Libraries, material, however, which dealt with 
the methods adopted by the large American 


Libraries and Universities. Mr. Stirling did not 
recommend the adoption of these methods in 
New Zealand; he compared the American 
practice to a firm buying a rotary printing press 
where a duplicating machine would do all that 
was required. 

Mr. Stirling has for some time been repro- 
during written and printed material by means 
of a miniature camera, and recommended this 
method as suitable for local requirements. 

The basis of the address was a thorough and 
interesting account and demonstration of the 
camera, the methods of developing the negative 
film strip, the printing of the positive film strip, 
printing on to bromide paper, and the projec- 
tion of film strips. Much useful technical in- 
formation was given, including some on the use 
of the various filters, non-inflammable film, and 
colour processes. 

The application of Microphotography to 
Librarianship envisages the time when rare and 
precious books will be available to all libraries 
which have the necessary equipment to project 
the film strip, on which such books are record- 
ed. The more practical use of the technique 
lies in copying extracts from works at a small 
cost; obviating the necessity of making written 
notes. This service might be made available to 
the public at small cost. 


SCHOOLS’ SECTION. 


The Schools’ Section is now duly affiliated 
by resolution of Council, and pro to sub- 
mit for publication regular contributions deal- 
ing with school library matters. As there have 
been several requests for a list of the books in 
the N.Z.L.A. library which relate to school 
libraries, a comprehensive list with one or two 
brief annotations follows. 

Books marked with an asterisk will be found 

— useful, especially to the school 

ibrarian who is reorganising. Borrowers must 

pay postage both ways. 

Administration (General): 

Brown, James Duff. Manual of library economy. ed. 
by Ww. C. B. Sayers. ed. 4, London, 1931 (2 


, William E. A manual of library routine. 
London, 1933, (4 copies). 


Book Selection: 


* See SS SS of Books for youth. A classified 
guide for young readers. London, 1936. (3 
copies). 

An English list of the bes books, mainly for 
pupils of secondary schools, classified antion 


to Dewey. Has a full index. Rather too full on 
some subjects; many titles cover the same ground. 

* Standard catalogue for high school libraries. edited 

by D. E. Cook, A. Cowing and I. Monro. New 
York, 1937. also first supplement (1938). 
An American buying list arranged by Dewey 
numbers. Has an excellent dictionary catalogue 
to all titles. A useful feature is starring and 
double-starring for first and early . 

McColvin, L. R. & McColvin, E. R. Library stock 
and assistance to readers. A textbook. London. 
1936. 

National education association of the United States. 
Graded list of books for children. Chicago, 1922. 

Terman, L. M. & Lima, M. Children’s reading. 
guide for parents and teachers, New York, 1935. 
(primary school children). 

Van Cleve, J. G. comp. Books for the high school 
library. Prepared by a joint committee of the 
School Library Department of the National Educ- 
ation Association and of the School Libraries 
Section of the American Library Association. 
prelim. ed. A.L.A., 1924. 

Van Nostrand, Jeanne, Subject index to high school 
fiction, prelim. ed. Chicago, 1938. 


Cataloguing: 


im, Susan Grey. Simple iy cataloguing. ed. 
2. Chicago, 1933. (2 copies). 
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American Library Association and British Library 
Association. Catalogue rules: author and title 
entries. Chicago, 1908. also English ed., 1935. 

Cutter, C. A. Rules for a dictionary catalogue. ed. 2. 
London, 1935. 

Fellows, D. Cataloguing rules with explanations and 
illustrations. New York, 1926. (2 copies). 
Hitchler, Theresa. Cataloguing for small libraries. 

Chicago, 1909. (pamphlet). 

Hitchler, Theresa. Comparative cataloguing rules. 
New York, 1903. (pamphlet). 

* Sears, Minnie Earl. List of subject headings for 
small libraries. New York, 1935. 

Clearly set out and easy to follow by anyone 
without special library training. 


Classification: 

* Dewey, M. Abridged decimal classification. New 
York, 1936. (3 copies). Essential to anyone 
reorganising according to the Dewey system. 

Dewey, M. Decimal classification and relative index 
for libraries, clippings, notes, etc. New York, 
1932. 

Mann, Margaret. Introduction to cataloguing and the 
classification of books. Chicago, 1930. 

Sayers, W. C. B. An introduction to library classi- 
fication. London, 1935. 


Education: 

Campbell, A, E. & Bailey, C. L. eds. Modern trends 
in education. The proceedings of the New 
Educational Fellowship Conference held in New 
Zealand in July, 1937. Wellington, 1938. 

Carter, Jean. Parents in perplexity. New York, 1938. 

Dickerman, Watson. Outposts of the public school. 
New York, 1938. 

Kandel, I. L. Types of administration with particular 
reference to the educational systems of New 
Zealand and Australia. Christchurch, 1938. 

Strachan, J. E. The school looks at life. An experi- 
ment in social education. Wellington, 1938. 

Wild, L. J. Am experiment in self-government. 
Christchurch, 1938. 


School and Children’s Libraries: 

* Cant, Monica. School and college library practice. 
London, 1936. One of the soundest short books 
covering the whole field of school librarianship. 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Libraries in second- 
ary ls. A report to the Carnegie United 

Kingdom Trust by the committee appointed to 


enquire into the provision of libraries in second- 
ary schools in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. Edinburgh, 1936. 

* Currin, Althea M. School library management. By 
Martha Wilson. 6th ed. revised and rewritten. 
New York, 1939. A review appears in this issue. 

* Fargo, Lucile F. The library in the school. ed. 2. 
Chicago, American Librarian Association, 1933. 
Excellent in detail and logical arrangement. Some 
will find it rather too full. 

* Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools. A guide for school librarians. 
London, 1937. 

King, William A. The elementary school library. 
New York, 1929. 

Power, E. L. Library service for children. Chicago, 
1930. 

Sayers, W. C. B. A manual of children’s libraries. 
London, 1932. 

* Logasa, Hannah. The high school library: its 
unction in education. New York, 1928. 

Good material on the functions of a _ school 
library. 

Teaching the Use of Libraries: 

Ingles, May. Teaching the use of books and libraries; 
a manual for teachers and librarians. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1932. 

Periodicals: 


“Libraries: a monthly review of library matters and 
.” May 1928, October 1928, January— 
July 1931, October-December 1931. icago. 


“South African Libraries” October 1935—January 
1939, 


“The Library Association Record,’ October 1935— 
December 1937, January-May 1939. 


* “The School Library Review.” Vol. 1, No. 1 to 
date. An excellent English Journal, attractively 
printed. 


At the last meeting of the committee a sub- 
committee consisting of Messrs. Quartermain 
and Byrne was set up, to gather material to use 
in support of a request to the Education Auth- 
orities for capitation grants to school libraries. 

The membership of the Schools’ Section now 
stands at 41. 


REVIEWS. 


WILSON, MARTHA. School library man- 
agement. Revised and rewritten by Althea 
M. Currin. The H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, 1939. 

In this, the sixth edition of a work which 
first appeared twenty years ago, the matter has 
been arranged in two parts: the first for the 
school principal to assist him in planning a 
library programme, and the second for the 
school librarian to assist him in carrying it out. 
Part 1 deals with such topics as administration, 


school library standards, the choice of a school 
librarian, housing the collection, equipment, and 
finance; Part 2 with initial organisation, book 
selection, cataloguing, classification, repair and 
discard. Each chapter deals with its topic 
thoroughly, giving the latest information, but 
not overburdening it with inessentials. The 
book is clearly and simply worded, has ample 
paragraph-headings and  chapter-summaries, 
and concludes with a full bibliography. A word 
of warning, which also embodies a library 
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ideal, comes in one of the early chapters:— 
“Routine is only a means to service...a 
library is not what it has but what it accom- 


plishes.” 


“ELEMENTARY CATALOGUING: A 
TEXTBOOK FOR THE NEW CATA- 
LOGUER,” by Alan F. Jones. “Librarian” 
Professional Text-Books. A. J. Philip, 
Gravesend. 1939, 3/- 

This is a book which should be of use as an 
ancillary aid to cataloguers, particularly in large 
libraries. It is quite simply and clearly written 
and covers processes and the reasons for them 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


“SUBJECT INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 
1938.” Library Association, London. 1939. 
£3/10/-. (trade price £3/3/-). 

Little need be said about this year’s volume 
of the “Subject Index to Periodicals” other than 
that it is a worthy successor to the volumes 
which have gone before it. The typography of 
this publication as is well known, is extraord- 
inarily well-suited to the work carried out, and 
the form, as well as being attractive, is excellent 
from the point of view of handling. Librarians 
who have had experience of periodical indexes 
of this kind appreciate how very much the 
value of their k stocks can be enhanced by 
a full and comprehensive use of periodical 
articles. 


ANNOUNCED. 


“THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOW- 
LEDGE IN LIBRARIES AND THE 


GENERAL 


Mr. W. C. Prosser. 


Mr. W. C. Prosser, Rangiora, is to be con- 
gratulated on having been transferred from the 
roll of Associates to the roll of Fellows of the 
New Zealand Society of Accountants. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, whose work was noticed 
recently in Miss Minchin’s article on the 
American Library Association, has been grant- 
ed the degree of Honorary Doctor of Laws by 
Brown University, U.S.A. At the University of 
Minnesota, while an undergraduate, Dr. Wil- 
son worked out the original idea of a compre- 
hensive catalogue or index of new books that 


SUBJECT APPROACH TO BOOKS,” 
by H. E. Bliss. H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, 2nd ed., revised. 347 pp. $4.00. 


“CHILD TRAINING AND PARENT EDUC- 
ATION: REFERENCES TO MATER- 
IAL IN RECENT BOOKS,” by Caroline 
Shurtleff Hughes and Lucile Reiner Steb- 
bing. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 2nd 
ed., revised and enlarged. 51 pp. 90c. 


“AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN CRITIC- 
ISM 1607-1865,” by Alfred Van Renssel- 
aer Westfall. H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. 305 pp. $2.75. 


“SECOND CUMULATED SUPPLEMENT 
1936-1938 to A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
DANCING,” by Paul D. Magriel. H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York. 62 pp. $1.15. (The 
main volume may be bought with the 
cumulative supplement at the special price 
of $4.75 regularly charged for the main 
volume alone.) 


“NEW YORK CITY—Yesterday, To-day and 
To-morrow,” edited by Mary F. Brady and 
Helen S. Carpenter. H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York. 26 pp. 35c. 


“LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR 
SMALL LIBRARIES,” by Minnie Earl 
Sears. 4th ed. Enlarged and completely 
revised by Isabel Monro. H. W. Wilson, 
New York. 516 pp. $2.75. 


“RADIO ROADS TO READING,” by Julia 
L. Sauer. H. W. Wilson, New York. 236 
pp- $2.25. 


NEWS. 


could be printed once a month and thus kept 
up to date. The venture resulted finally in the 
familiar “Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture” and the “United States Catalogue.” These 
are only a few of the well known publications 
which have resulted from an original and valu- 
able life in the service of bibliography. 


Distinguished Guests. 


A very pleasant little function was held re- 
cently at Messrs. Kirkcaldie & Stains’ Tea- 
rooms, Wellington, when the Director of the 
Country Library Service, Mr. G. T. Alley, and 
the Wellington City Librarian, Mr. Joseph 
Norrie, were hosts at an afternoon tea party in 
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honour of Miss M. J. Powell, O.B.E., M.A., 
A.L.A., and Miss F. Street. Those invited in- 
cluded two past Presidents of the New Zealand 
Library Association, Messrs. T. D. H. Hall, 
C.M.G., and W. J. Gaudin; Mrs. A. D. Mc- 
Intosh; Dr. C. E Beeby, Assistant Director of 
Education; Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and Mr. W. S. Wauchop, from the General 
Assembly Library; Miss J. W. Rawson, from 
the Country Library Service; Miss A. Wood- 
house and Mr. C. R. H. Taylor, from the Alex- 
ander Turnbull Library; Miss R. C. Reid and 
Mr. H. G. Miller, from the Victoria University 
College Library; Miss A. Denton and Mr. C. S. 
Perry, from the Wellington Public Libraries. 


Mr. T. D. H. Hall welcomed the visitors and 
both Miss Powell and Miss Street replied suit- 
ably. Both the visitors have had a long and 
interesting experience in adult educational work 
in Great Britain, Miss Powell being in charge 
of the Surrey County Library Service, while 
Miss Street is interested in a number of forms 
of adult education, and has had extensive secre- 
tarial experience in connection with the British 
Parliament. Both ladies are proceeding south, 
but will come back to Wellington before they 
finally return home. 


Library Association, London, Examinations. 

Final: Miss J. W. Rawson, Country Library 
Service; Intermediate Part I.: Miss G. E. Bell 
and Mr. H. Munro, Auckland Public Libraries; 
Mr. W. A. Lindsay, Country Library Service. 
Elementary: Mrs. S. L. Claridge, Waimate Pub- 
lic Libraries; Misses J, J. Bell, D. Good, E. E. B. 
Gregory and J. I. Reynolds, Wellington Public 
Libraries; Mr. W. R. Hill, State Advances Cor- 
poration. Miss Rawson qualifies for election as 
a Fellow of the Library Association. London. 


Personal. 


An exchange during the months of August 
and September has been arranged between 
Miss Leslie Callaway of the Canterbury Univ- 
ersity College Library, and Miss Lucille Maning 
of the Canterbury Public Library. 


Auckland. 


Mr. John Barr’s annual report is particularly 
interesting, because it consists of a very full 
survey of the work during Mr. Barr’s own 
librarianship, which has so far covered a quar- 
ter of a century. The report is a long document, 
and valuable. Remarkable progress is shown 
throughout the system, together with an insist- 
ence upon basic ideals which goes a long way 
towards explaining the success of the libraries. 


Issues in 1913-14 amounted to 73,350 volumes, 
in 1938-39 to 815,238 volumes. During this 
time the fiction percentage of issues has drop- 
ped from 74 per cent. to 43 per cent. These 
figures are typical. It is interesting to note that 
a congratulatory statement was made by His 
Worship the Mayor, Sir Ernest Davis, at a 
meeting of the Auckland City Council, when 
the annual report was presented. Miss Melville, 
the Chairman, and a well-known figure at our 
Conferences, and Mr. Barr, were congratulated 
heartily on the work which had been done. 


Auckland University College. 

We have received from Miss Minchin a list 
of periodical and serial publications in the main 
jad departmental libraries of the Auckland 
University College. As with Mr. Sandall’s list, 
this may be borrowed from the Association’s 
library. 


Wanganui. 

The Children’s Library at Wanganui is to be 
free as from the 1st October. We congratulate 
the Council and the Librarian on this pro- 
gressive move. 


Tathape. 

It is understood that the Taihape Public 
Library is to be free, with the exception of 
certain works of fiction. 


Hamilton and Frankton. 


Mr. John Barr, President of the Association, 
on July 28th, addressed a Conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Hamilton Borough Council, 
and Hamilton and Frankton Library Commit- 
tees. Mr. Barr strongly advocated the amalga- 
mation of the Hamilton and Frankton Libraries. 
His remarks roused very considerable interest. 
The Hamilton Committee asked the Council 
for extensions to the Library building, the 
adoption of By-laws and an increase in the 
Borough subsidy, or alternatively, free electric- 
ity. The Frankton Committee asked for exten- 
sions to the Library building. The Mayor, Mr. 
H. D. Caro, suggested that the two Committees 
should consider the question of amalgamation, 
and said that requests made would be consider- 
ed by the Council. 


Lower Hutt. 


Mrs. J. M. Williams reports that the Juvenile 
Section of the Library, non-existent three years 
ago, now numbers practically as many sub- 
scribers as the adult section did at that date. 
The adult subscribers are now 907. The stock 
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has increased from 262 to 1,550. The Librarian 
has been given two full-time assistants, and the 
library shows a fine state of progress. It has 
indeed reached the stage where the work is too 
great for the size of the building, and it is to be 
hoped that Mrs. Williams may find support 
when she comes to ask for increased accommod- 
ation. 


Canterbury. 

Beginning on Ist August, the Canterbury 
Public Library has established a readers’ ad- 
visory service in the circulating department. 

For the third year in succession, one of the 
large business firms of Christchurch has enroll- 
ed over 50 members of its staff at the Canter- 
bury Public Library. This is done as part of the 
staff benefit fund activities, instead of main- 
taining a separate library, which was the case 
until three years ago. 

The Canterbury Public Library has decided 
to make the time limit for fiction seven days 
during the first six months; after two or three 
weeks of warning to subscribers, this rule came 
into force at the beginning of August. 

Mr. E. J. Bell, reporting on 26 years’ service 
in the Canterbury Public Library, has a story 
of progress to tell, issues in 1914 having been 
65,850, and in 1938, 190,082. Starting well 
below scratch, Mr. Bell found his books un- 
catalogued, books in the reference library only 
partly classified, and a ledger issue system. All 
the spade work required to bring the library 
into proper shape was instituted early, and the 
result has been extremely satisfactory. Mr. 
Bell’s main difficulty has been finance. The 
citizens of Christchurch are not library minded 
to the extent of supporting a project for a cen- 
tral muncipal library with a series of branches, 
and until this is done much of the value of Mr. 
Bell’s work is bound to be lost, and of course 
the waste of time and money must be enormous. 


Canterbury University College. 


Public interest in a library is always to be 
commended. The undergraduates of Canter- 
bury University College have devoted the 
whole of the front page of a recent issue of 
“Canta,” the official organ of the Students’ 
Association, to an examination of library con- 
ditions. A questionnaire relating to the library 
is included as a supplement. The fact that the 
College was unable to assure the Carnegie Cor- 

ration on the points necessary to secure a 
$5,000 Carnegie grant is brought into full pro- 
minence and the difficult conditions under 
which the librarian labours are carefully 


analysed. Articulate opinion of this kind is 
often of great value to an institution, and it is 
to be hoped that what the students have said 
in “Canta” may bear its fruit in helping the 
librarian in his campaign for the betterment of 
library conditions generally. 

Mr. Collins, the librarian, has sent a copy of 
the notes which accompanied his recent lecture 
on school library work, together with a list of 
the books which he had on exhibition. The 
notes are available and may be borrowed from 
the Association by members contemplating 
similar projects. 

Miss Hudson and Miss Jeffreys of the Can- 
terbury University College library staff have 
been appointed members of a committee recent- 
ly set up by the Canterbury Branch of the New 
Zealand Library Association to consider how 
the present meagre library service to patients in 
hospitals of the Christchurch area can be im- 
proved. 


Art Prints. 


The suggestion made by the Librarian to the 
Library Committee of the Dunedin City Coun- 
cil that the library should procure a collection 
of full sized prints has recently been approved 
and inaugurated. The collection will include 
reproductions of paintings by: Vermeer, El 
Greco, Manet, Renoir, Utrillo, Degas, Rey- 
nolds, Raeburn, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Cezanne, 
de Hooch, Rembrandt, Fra Angelico, Laura 
Knight. These prints are to be on loan from 
the Lending Department at a rental of two 
shillings a month. It is hoped that the income 
derived from the rental will be sufficient to 
allow additions to be made each year to the 
collection, so that a representative collection 
will be built up. A suggestion has been made 
that the service may be used in the schools, and 
that the children will periodically contribute a 
penny to enable them to have the use of the 
pictures in their classrooms. 


Dunedin. 


Mr. A. G. W. Dunningham’s annual report 
for the year ending 31st March, 1939, is an 
unusual and enlightening document. It consists 
of an enquiry based on the work of the Refer- 
ence Department entitled “What People Want 
to Read About.” Enquiries are classified and 
regimented in order of frequency. Figures of 
books borrowed for home reading are also 
analysed and a fine exposition of the pay collec- 
tion system is given. It is interesting to record 
the launching of the Hospital Service which 
the Dunedin Public Library now supplies. 
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Otago University. 


Miss N. Gordon has been granted eight 
months leave of absence by the University 
Council for the purpose of gaining library ex- 
perience overseas. She hopes to work in the 
Mitchell and other large Sydney libraries. Our 
best wishes go to her for a successful and in- 
structive trip. 

Mr. Harris records the acquisition of the 
Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada. The comprehensive nature 
of this list, together with the thoroughness and 
accuracy of editing, make it a most authorita- 
tive and useful source for checking serial 
publications. 

During the past month over 2,000 cards have 
been added to the Subject catalogue, which is 
now becoming of real use as an index to the 


subjects covered by the book-stock. 


Invercargill. 


Mr. H. B. Farnall’s annual report for 1938- 
39 shows increased returns everywhere with the 


exception of a slight decrease in the subscribers 
to the juvenile library. Mr. Farnall refers to 
commercial libraries and analyses the reason for 
their having obtained so firm a hold. He does 
not, however, seem to have suffered very severe- 
ly from their operations. 


Canada. 


We have received on exchange Vol, XXIIL., 
No. 2 of the “Ontario Library Review and 
Canadian Periodical Index.” It is hoped that 
this will come to us regularly, and in this event 
it may be borrowed from the Association’s 
library. 


Interloan Adherence. 
Palmerston North has notified its adherence. 


Wanted. 


California Univ. Publications in agricultural 
sciences. Vol. II., Nos. 1-11, 1913-c. 1929, Re- 
quired by the Librarian, Massey Agricultural 
College, Palmerston North, who has similar 
material available for exchange. 


WHAT A LIBRARY COURSE IN GREAT BRITAIN IS LIKE. 


By F. A. Sandall, B.A., Dip. Ed. (N.Z.), Dip. Lib. (Lond.), Librarian of the Massey 
Agricultural College, Palmerston North. 


Walk up Gower Street (London, W.C.1) 
towards the Euston Road and you will find on 
your right, behind iron railings, a building set 
well back, fronted by some green lawn and a 
tree or two and possessing an entrance or porch 
like a classical temple. It is University College 
of the University of London, and somewhere in 
its labyrinth is concealed the “School of 
Librarianship.” 

I do not think concealed is too strong a word, 
for you must enter the College, not by the mag- 
nificent porch (which is never used) but by a 
furtive side door; cross a hall and slink out a 
similar door on the other side. More iron rail- 
ings. A sharp corner and a narrow alley where 
steps sink lower and walls tower higher. Finally 
another back kitchen door ushers you to dark 
flights of concrete and iron stairs at the top of 
which you find at last the “School.” 

Strange, surely, that this place, designed one 
would think, as the headquarters of some nefar- 
ious organization, should in fact be the nursery 
of that mild breed, librarians. Yet, like so many 
English institutions, behind a nondescript ex- 
terior lies something most admirable. The ideals 
which created it are probably nowhere express- 
ed, but one becomes gradually aware of a deep 


faith in the value of libraries in human pro- 
gress. No individual will express this; he may 
not even show it; but sooner or later the same 


spark will be set glowing here and there among 
the students. 


COURSES OFFERED. 


The courses, the actual lectures and condi- 
tions of work are a much more prosaic matter. 

The School confers the Diploma in Librarian- 
ship and offers two courses to this end: 

1. A two year course for students who pos- 
sess the University of London Matriculation, 
including Latin, or its equivalent. 

2. A one year course for graduates of the 
University of London or other approved 
University. 

The School also admits to its courses of lec- 
tures students who are preparing for the exam- 
— te the Library Association, London. In 
order, however, not to make it purely a training 
ground for a profession and to _ the school 
open to such as might derive cultural benefit 
(disinterestedly, one might say) a special pro- 
vision is . 

“Other candidates may be admitted on pro- 
ducing evidence satisfactory to the Director 
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that their previous education is such as to en- 
able them to follow the course with profit.” 

The subjects for the Diploma are: English 
composition, Latin, German, French, Biblio- 
graphy, Cataloguing, Literary history, Book 
selection and reference work, Classification, 
Paleography and archives, Library administra- 
tion (general), Public library administration, 
University and special library administration, 

ial subject (usually a thesis in the form of 
a bibliography). 

ere are of course, options and provisions 
for spreading one’s course over a number of 
years, etc., and advanced post-diploma courses 
with no examination, but these are not suitably 
detailed here. Should any reader wish to know 
more, I shall be glad to lend a syllabus. For 
the latest one, write to: The Director, School of 
Librarianship, University College, Gower St., 
London, W.C.1. 

I should mention, too, a delightful and useful 
series of lectures on bookbinding by Mr. Doug- 
las Cockerell. There is no examination, but the 
actual processes are explained and performed 
at the famous L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. Bookbinding is Mr. Cockerell’s 
life; handicraft, his philosophy; and the master 
craftsman who was chosen to bind the Codex 
Sinaiticus can charm any audience with his 
urbanity and humour. 


GETTING DOWN TO IT. 


And now for the work itself. One’s time- 
table is full—probably averaging three lectures 
a day. What shocked my colonial mind was 
the way all students worked between lectures. 
A small departmental library for the School it- 
self, containing about three thousand volumes, 
was full every morning by ten o’clock and an 
atmosphere of swot to the nth power, prevailed. 
There was no question of browsing or nibbling; 
everyone “hogged” the work—for a good 
reason. In nine months the student must know 
his work and know it thoroughly. There is no 
“scraping” through. 

Nor is it just a question of book knowledge, 
for the demands of frequent lectures, demon- 
strations, visits to bookbinders, other libraries, 
etc., and the individual research required for 
one’s “special subject” leave relatively little 
time for reading. Such, at any rate, was my 
experience. 

About the end of the first term, a few stud- 
ents dropped out. The rest of us, who had be- 
gun with a wild scramble to absorb unfamiliar 
material, settled down to steadier and more 
orderly work. We began to know the lecturers 
and some of us, I suppose, to appreciate them. 


One outstanding personality was Arundell 
Esdaile, the “Secretary” of the British Museum. 
A huge man, an admirer of Johnson and not 
unlike him in manner and appearance, he 
stooped from heights of scholarship to lift us 
Lilliputians up that we might catch a glimpse 
of he bright scene of living history to which 
bibliography gave access. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


During the course, a few weeks are devoted 
to practical experience in a library. Certain 
librarians have agreed to let students work with 
their staffs, observing the same hours and, in 
general, performing the same routine duties. 
There are various libraries to choose from and 
to some extent the student has his pick. Some 
I remember were: Croydon Public Library 
(where Mr. Berwick Sayers is Librarian), Uni- 
versity College Library, London (John Wilks, 
M.A., Assistant-Director of the School), Dr. 
Williams’ Library (a theological one) and the 
library of the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Association. 

Naturally students’ opinions of the libraries 
they have worked in differ greatly and com- 
parison and criticism are fairly free. Although 
some consider they derive little benefit from 
this sort of brief apprenticeship, I do not think 
that students on the whole would wish the 
scheme abolished. 

The School authorities on the other hand, do 
not like to begin training students who already 
have much practical experience. I don’t mean 
that such students are not welcome (they are 
very welcome indeed) but the authorities hold 
rather to the belief that fresh minds, untram- 
melled by habits that might conflict with the 
School’s teaching, have the best chance of de- 
veloping fully in its environment. 

On his return from a tour of libraries in 
America in 1937, the Director was asked wheth- 
er American libraries preferred employing per- 
sons with relatively less training and more 
experience. He replied that American libraries 
in general preferred the freshly trained 
product. : 

The whole question is of great interest in 
England, because of the thousands of library 
workers in the country, very few have been able 
to train at the London School. The big major- 
ity were originally engaged as junior library 
assistants with no training and have studied in 
their own time for the examinations conducted 
by the Library Association, London. 

We in New Zealand have to use this system 
and it is too early as yet to attempt a decision 
as to which procedure is best, nor would it be 
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of much practical use to us to know, for it will 
probably be many years before most of us have 
any choice in the matter. At present, however, 
practical experience must surely be the most 
important consideration. 


VISITS TO OTHER LIBRARIES, ETC. 


There is no difference of opinion about these 
outings, which are most popular. They include 
visits to bookbinding and printing works. Three 
which remain in my mind as most stimulating 
were to: The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, The “Golden Cockerel” press, and The 
Public Record Office. The greatest library to 
which students have access is of course, the 
British Museum. 


“THE “B.M.” 


It is only ten minutes walk from the School 
and all students at work on their thesis (special 
subject) are permitted to obtain reader’s tickets. 
As it is a point of honour with the bibliographer 
to examine personally (if at all possible) every 
book he lists, and as the “B.M.” is the only 
place where many of the books required can be 
consulted, most students spend many hours 
there. 

Do not imagine that the reading room of this 
patriarch of national libraries has a romantic 
aura. Constant movement and the multitude of 
small sounds made by its hundreds of readers 
give it the busy air of an office rather than that 
of a fount of learning where knowledge may be 
leisurely sought, imbibed and digested; an at- 
mosphere for the hurried student, not the 
philosopher. 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS. 

Librarians owe many debts to science, par- 
ticularly for its help in detecting forgeries by 
the chemical examination of paper and by 
ultra-violet and infra-red rays. In a science 
laboratory of University College, a demonstra- 
tion is given, making legible writing which has 
long ago faded from its parchment, and also 
revealing to the eye passages painted over with 
oak gall by some early censor. 


DEAD BONES OF THE PAST. 

Pala phy (old writing), though it occup- 
ies a ood Gaal of a wadent ‘tine, © of so little 
interest to us that I have left it to the last. In 
England all towns and many small hamlets 
have some ancient records or archives which 
may date as far back as the Norman Conquest. 
Interpretation of these is the task of the histor- 


ian; preservation and transcription, that of the 


archivist. Because the Public Records Office 
has tried to gather into its net all old records 
wherever found, many small societies have been 
formed to preserve and study local archives and 
to forestall the P.R.O.’s octopus tactics. 

The P.R.O. is of course the best equipped 
adequately to care for and make available such 
records but individual localities would have lost 
for ever the chance of knowing their past from 
their own archives. So, many archivists are at 
work in council muniment rooms throughout 
England reading live stories from these dried 
up bits of skin. Where possible, it is the 
library’s job to deal with archives and someone 
on the staff must be able to transcribe the Latin 
shorthand in which most of them are written. 

The most important part of the paleography 
examination is actual transcription and much 
practice and familiarity with records is neces- 
sary to become at all skilled. The tables in the 
library of the School are fitted with glazed 
frames into which are put photographic repro- 
ductions of actual records. 


AND AFTERWARDS... 

These then, are some pictures of life and 
work at the School of Librarianship, London. 
And after the lectures, the swot, the seminars, 
the visits and demonstrations and finally the 
examinations—what then? Neither the School 
nor the University throw the Diplomate out in 
the cold and leave him there. On the contrary, 
they are almost as anxious as he to get him a 
job. The Commerce Degree Bureau and the 
University Appointments Board issue a 175- 
page booklet “Appointments and Careers for 
Graduates and Students” and post fortnightly 
lists of vacancies on the College notice board. 
It is usual for all freshly certified librarianship 
students to find temporary or permanent em- 
ployment during the following session. 


THE WHY OF IT ALL. 

You will have noticed that I have not men- 
tioned any formal instruction in the real pur- 
pose of our profession; the tremendous educa- 
tional possibilities and social obligations of 
libraries. Nor, as I said earlier, is there any 
definite teaching in this way. Partly I suppose, 
it is an English dislike of sermonizing and. part- 
ly a conviction that ideals are intimate personal 
things, springing from an urge within. How- 
ever it be, ideals do manifest themselves 
little is said; perhaps they come from the silent 
eloquence of books and that medley of humart 
contacts which constitute in one origi 
inspiring experience, life at the University of 
London School of Librarianship. 
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“THE PROS AND CONS OF CLASSIFIED FICTION.” 
By Miss Hilda C. Carson, Librarian, Hawera Public Library. 


Here is a subject on which any two people 
could have a good argument. 

For a long time, most public libraries have 
classified non-fiction by subjects, and fiction by 
authors. No doubt that served the purpose 
while fiction was represented by a few authors, 
and covered a small range of subjects. But in 
the past few years the novel has come into in- 
creasing inence. Where there were a few 
well-known novelists, there are now thousands, 
while the range of subjects is very wide. 

Is it not more logical to group the different 
kinds of novels, rather than classify them by 
authors? Or at least to provide some indica- 
tion on the outside of the novel denoting its 

? 

In the Hawera Library, after trying out vari- 
ous methods of classification, we used loose 
covers of various colours, grouping books of 
each colour in alphabetical order. Some of 
the difficulties have been—searching for a cov- 
ering material to which title labels could be 
glued (Mantex or Linson we found the best); 
the cost of covering books (about twopence per 
book); finding time for glueing covers (about 
three hours per week for preparing ten to 
fifteen novels); renewing covers and labels. Our 
fiction is divided into eight sections—adventure, 
war and sea stories; romance, general fiction, 
historical, short stories, detective, Wild West 
and humorous. h there were a number 
of complaints at first by people who could not 
find their favourite authors, I am sure now that 
the system is a great saver of time and trouble 
to most re 

Now for some disadvantages. First, it means 
that the works of one author may be scattered 
all over the room. Secondly, it does nothing to 
introduce a confirmed reader of one type of 
book to any other kind. Thirdly, it is perhaps 
a case of “spoon-feeding” the public. It has 
been said that any intelligent reader can tell 
what a book is like by glancing through it, if 
not by author or title. And of course, one’s 
own classification does not always agree with 
that of the readers. Covers and labels need 
constant renewing, and, in our own experience, 
we find ourselves far behind in that part of the 
work, 

Before embarking on this system, we tried 
out various other methods. First, we attached 

ed stickers in different colours to the 
of books. Most of them came off within 


a day or two. Then we painted a bar of colour 
on each book, but found it very difficult to keep 
the work neat, and in consequence the shelves 
looked very untidy. Finally we decided to use 
coloured covers, to which were glued typed 
labels showing author and title. 


Here is a sample of a conversation you may 
hear any day: 


CON.—What do you think of this classifica- 
tion of fiction? 


PRO.—Why, it’s a great help to me. You 
know, I have to get books for the whole family. 
Personally, I like something well-written and 
realistic. I just go to the black section and take 
my choice. Mother likes a nice love story— 
yellow section for her; Dad likes murders, and 
my young brother Wild West. I know if I go 


by the classification I can generally please them 
all. 


CON.—H’m. It may be all right in theory, 
but aren’t you annoyed when you have read 
one good book by a certain author, and then 
find you have to look in four or five places for 
his others, just because they are on different 
subjects? 

PRO.—No. After all, you would not expect 
to find a writer’s autobiography in the same 
section as his essays. I think it is just a matter 
of getting used to the idea. I repeat, I find it 
very helpful. 

CON.—Spoon-feeding! Anyone with an 
ounce of intelligence could tell what kind a 
book was by glancing through it. I don’t know 
what the world’s coming to. And they talk of 
the wonderful free education of to-day! 


PRO.—In these busy days, most people read 
something, but have not much time for choos- 
ing. I consider that the library has improved 
its service by speeding up the task of selection. 
I never see you loqking at the murder or Wild 
West sections. You must admit that your field 
is narrowed down and your choice made easier 
now that books are in separate sections. 


CON.—H’m. Perhaps. Of course, if I could 
read these labels, things would be easier. But 
as soon as they become dirty, one cannot read 
the type, and besides. quite a number are miss- 
ing altogether. 

PRO.—I agree, that is a bad fault. But you 
know they tried cutting the covers to show the 
titles, and also pasting on the title from the 
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dust-cover. Neither was satisfactory. Provided 
they can find more time for repairs, I think this 
way is the best. And, on the whole, I think you 
will find most of the readers in favour of the 
scheme. Well, so long, Con. I can’t go on 
arguing all day. You have heard my opinion, 
but I can see you will have to think it over 


before you will admit I’m right. Let me know 
if you’re still of the same mind next week. . . . 

That is how the arguments go, but as far as 
we can judge, more readers are in favour of the 
scheme than against it. But I would not advise 
any librarian to adopt it without considering 
those pros and cons. 


BOOK LIST 


No annotations are given where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for lighter fiction b 
. aaiinans authors. All prices shown are published prices. adie 


PHILOSOPHY: 


Braithwaite, E. W.—Parent and child. Nelson. 
2/- 1939 136.7 
Outline of child psychology for parents. 


Joad, C. E, M.— Guide to modern wickedness. 


Faber. 10/6 1939 170. 
Stimulating opinions on what's wrong with the 
world. 
RELIGION: 
Burtt, E. A.—Types of religious philosophy. 
Harper. $3 1939 201. 


An exposition of the main religious attitudes 
of our time. 


SOCIOLOGY: 
Crossman, R. H, S.—Government and the govern- 
ed. Christophers. 7/6 1939 320.1 


Survey of political philosophy with special re- 
ference to our own times. 

Gardner, Roy.—Basis of prosperity in New Zea- 
land. Dunedin, Coulls Somerville Wilkie. 

3/6 1939 330.995 
Discusses the practicability of “insulating” New 
Zealand. 

Madge, C. & Harrison, T., eds.—Britain, by Mass- 

Observation. Penguin books. 

6d. 1939 301.15 
Record of opinions of the man in the street, as 
gathered by observers scattered over Britain, 
on the crisis, “dirty” wrestling, the Lambeth 
walk, ete. 

Morris, M.—People’s schools. (New people’s 
library). Gollancz. 1/6 1939 370.942 
Survey of education in Britain. 

Reynolds, E. E.—The League experiment. Nelson. 

2/- 1939 341.1 
Dispassionate survey. 

White, Amber Blanco.—The new paganda. 
Gollancz. 7/6 1939 301.15 
Psychological aspects of propaganda, chiefly in 
the Fascist states. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 


Curtis, B.—The life story of the fish. Appleton- 
Century. $3 1939 597. 


Popular account of physiology and habits of 
various kinds of fishes. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: 

Bigger, J. W.—Man against microbe. English 
universities. 7/6 1939 614. 
Bacteriology explained for the layman. 

Brown, A, E.—The farmer’s wife. Whitcombe & 
Tombs. 7/6 1939 630.1 

Goatman, W.—By-ways of the B.B.C. King. 


; : 3/6 1938 621.384 
Life behind the microphone. 


Hoffman, P. G.—Seven roads to safety. Harper. 
$1 1939 629.2 

A programme for the reduction of motor acci- 
dents. 

Mellen, I. M.—A practical cat book. Scribner. 

d $2.50 1939 636.8 

Information on breeds, feeding, diseases, etc. 

National Fire brigades association.—Fire preven- 
tion, protection and extinction, N.F.B.A. 

5/- 1938 614.84 
Text-book for firemen. 
FINE ARTS: 


Cooper, A.—Making a 





poster. Studio. 
10/6 1938 741. 
Hobson, W.—American jazz music. Norton. 


$2.50 1939 780.973 
A historical and critical survey. 


LITERATURE: 


Bentley, E. C.—Baseless biography. Constable. 
5/- 1939 827. 
A new volume of “clerihews” by the author of 
“Biography for beginners.” 
Shaw, G. B.—Geneva. Constable. 
7/6 1939 822. 
Written round the international situation. 


TRAVEL: 
Digby, G.—Down wind. Collins. 
12/6 1939 910. 
Travels in fourteen countries, mostly round the 
Pacific, and including New Zealand. 
Hindus, M.—We shall live again. Collins. 
12/6 1939 914.37 


A Russian American’s view of Czechoslovakia 
during and after the crisis. 


gold. Harrap. 8/6 1939 914.7 
Goldmining in Siberia, with sidelights on cus- 
toms and conditions there. 
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Stearns, H. E., ed.—America now. Scribners. 
1939 917.3 
Thirty-six short essays on various aspects o! 
life in the U.S. 


BIOGRAPHY: 
Hodge, H.—Cab, sir? M. Joseph. 
8/6 1939 
Further reminiscences of the author of “It’s 


draughty in front.” 
Lesny, V.—Rabindranath Tagore. Allen & Unwin. 


8/6 1939 
Notestein, W.—English folk; a book of characters. 
12/6 1938 


pe. 
Biographical sketches of lesser known figures 
in English history from the 16th to the 19th 
centuries. 
Tarbell, I. M.—AIll in the day’s work. Macmillan 
co. $3.50 1939 
Autobiography of an American woman jour 


nalist. 
HISTORY: 
Auden, W. H. and Isherwood, C.—Journey to a 
war. Faber. 12/6 1939 951. 


Diary of a visit to wartime China, with photo 
graphs and a verse commentary. 
i Russell.—The fight at Ruakituri. A. H. & 
W. Reed. 2/6 1939 995. 
Kn engagement in the Te Kooti campaign of 
1868. 
Gunther, S.—Inside Asia. H. Hamilton. 

12/6 1939 950. 
Impressions of the East and especially Japan 
and India, by the author of “Inside Europe.” 

Hyde, Robin, pseud.—Dragon rampant. Hurst & 
Blackett. 8/6 1939 951. 
A New Zealander in China. 


FICTION: 

Beresford, J. D.—Snelli’s folly. Hutchinson. 7/6 
\ millionaire’s experiences among the 
down and out. 

Blake, W.—The world is mine. Cassell. .. 10/6 
Feats of a commercial and political ad- 
venturer in Spain. 

Borden, M.—Passport for a girl. Heinemann. 7/6 
Love story with modern Germany as a 
background. 

V.—Fountain Inn. Hodder & 


Amusing thriller. 

Dos Passos, J.—Adventures of a young man. 
SR ng Aran Wee cee ne dae ean «mie 8/6 
Reactions of a well brought up young 
man to the contemporary scene. By one 
of America’s most brilliant novelists. 

Hayward, Rudell C. & Reed, A. W.—Rewi’s 


last stand. A. H. & A. W. Reed. ...... 2/9 
The story of a film about the Maori wars. 
Irvine, H. D.—Fray Mario. Longmans. .... 6/- 


Love story with setting in 1&th century 
Spain and Peru. 

Jones, L.—We live. Lawrence & Wishart .. 7/6 
Story of a Weish mining village during 
and after the depression. 

Marlowe, D.—Gangway down! Harrap ... 8/6 
Exciting adventure story. 

McCarthy, Beryl.—Castles in the soil. A, H. 

9 ) A ~ eee ie 7/6 
Novel of New Zealand life. 

Parker, Dorothy.—Here lies. Viking .... $3 
Collected short stories of an entertaining 
American writer. 

Turnbull, A. S.—Remember the end. Collins 8/6 
Study of a business man. 





All questions relating to the Activities of the Association should be addressed to JOSEPH NORRIE, HON. 
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